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It was In this party, the party led by Rockinghatn, and
created by Edmund Burke as far as a party is created by
ideas and the magnificence of a luminous indignation, that
Fox's career as a Liberal began. He first acted with that
party, soon after his final separation from Lord North's
Ministry, and in a few years he was one of its leaders.1 It
was a new party. If Burke had been told it was a new
party he would have been outraged, for, like all reformers,
he loved to picture his reform as a return to the normal and
the recovery of an old simplicity from the misgrowths and
perversions with which it was overlaid. This temper was
particularly characteristic of the Whigs. Fox lived to plead
great causes, which the Whigs of tradition had never dreamt
of, and still he liked to fancy himself in the strictest line of
succession, and to trace his ancestry to the Revolution of
1688. It is not surprising that Burke, in impeaching the
new system of government, saw the advantages of that
dramatic rehabilitation of the past, which is one of the first
devices of rhetoric. He might contrast, without fear, the
results of the most selfish of Whig administrations with the
ruinous consequences that had followed the appropriation of
the Whig stock-in-trade by George III., for the new ruler
had borrowed all that was vicious in the system of party,
and none of its compensating virtues. If the Whigs had
mastered the art of binding men to their interests by
mercenary considerations, George was not one whit less
accomplished in corruption, and his range was still more
extended. If the Whigs had rested constitutional liberty
on a party connection not always very sublime in its attach-
ments or very generous in its range, George meant to
establish clandestine government on the very foundations
1 Note Fox's Correspondence^ vol. iii. p. 199. ec It is a sad thing, My dear
Young One, to come young and vigorous into an old, worn-out, jaded opposition :
however if you can in any degree rajeunir it you will do in my opinion the
greatest possible service to the country. I did this in some degree with the
Rockinghams, but then eveiy circumstance was as favourable to me, as it is
otherwise to you " (Feb. 1802). Fox first voted with the Whigs in opposition to
the Boston Port Bill, April 19, 1774-
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